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WHERE WAS EDEN? 
By Edward Robertson 

The site of Eden still awaits identification. The garden has been 
fruitful of much speculation, and its four rivers have occasioned 
much searching geographical inquiry. Eden has been located by 
critics in Armenia; in Babylonia (both near the city of Babylon 
and near Abu Shahrein [ancient Eridu]); in Arabia (S., E., N.W., 
andN.); in the Palestinian Negeb ; near Damascus; near Kashmir; 
near the Altai Mountains; on the mountains above Pamir; in 
Somaliland. Even Australia and the North Pole have their advo- 
cates.' By the "astral school" of Babylonian scholars, it is con- 
tended that Eden must be sought in the starry heavens. The river 
that "went forth from Eden" is the Milky Way, and through their 
own telescopes they observe it branching into four. No site yet sug- 
gested, however, nor theory propounded has met with general 
acceptance and many critics in despair are looking to comparative 
mythology for fresh light on the problem. The present writer does 
not expect to be more successful than the more capable critics who 
have preceded him, but since the view he here presents appears to 
him to offer a possible solution of the difficulties he ventures to sub- 
mit it to the judgment of scholars. 

Assuming for the moment that the story of the Garden of Eden 
[Gen. 2:8 — 3:24] is the work of one hand and has come down to us 
in an inviolate text, there are four references, or passages, in the 
narrative indicative of site:^ (1) eastward (mpM) [2:8a],^ (2) the 

1 Particulars and criticisms of these various theories may be found in the 
more recent commentaries on Genesis, especially those of Driver (1904), and 
Skinner (1910). Compare also Delitzsch Wo lag das Paradiesf (1881), 
pp. 11 ff., Sayce in Hastings' D.B., s.v. "Garden of Eden," and Cheyne in 
En. B., s.v. "Paradise." 

2 Some critics would find other indirect references in the garments of fig 
leaves (3:7) and in the "cool of the day" (lit. "wind of the day" or evening 
breeze [D'l''n fTll]) (3 : 8) to indicate that Eden was situated in a warm zone. 
But such reflections might be due to a writer ignorant of great cUmatic 
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name Eden, (3) the passage relating to the river of Eden, its four 
branches and the associated lands [2:10-14], (4) the final extrusion 
and exclusion of the man from the garden [3:23-24]. Of these the 
first and third appear to locate the garden on the earth. The second 
points to no solution since no suitable corresponding place-name 
has yet been brought into connection with the name Eden.* The 
fourth, again, encourages strongly the view that the "garden" is 
not on earth at all, since it is a place whence man was driven, 
presumably for all time. 

differences who imagined the whole world possessed of a climate the same 
as that in which he lived. Against the fig-leaf aprons may be set the "coats 
of skins" (3:21). 

' mp'- — a somewhat elusive word as to meaning. In general it seems 
to denote "eastward," or "on the east side" (of. Gen. 11:2; 12:8; 13:11, all 
passages assigned by scholars to the same hand (J) as Gen. 2:46 — 3:24). 
The meaning of Dlp'^l in Gen. 3:24 is not very clear. In Gen. 2:8 the 
LXX has KaT(a) awiToAas [Josephus Ant. 1. i — jrpos t^v dvaroA^v]. The 
Vulgate, on the other hand, has a principio, "from aforetime," the sense in 
which Dip/- is most frequently used in the Psalms and prophetic writings. 

* Eden — apparently not to be confused with the place-name "iiy to which 
references are made in II Kings 19:12 f Isa. 37:12; Ezek. 27: 23;' Amos 1:5 
[cf. W. M. MuUer, Asien u. Europa, p. 291]. In II Kings 19:12 (U' Isa. 
37:12) the py ""jn are mentioned a8 in Telassar. According to Delitzsch, 
Parodies, pp. 3ff., 262 ff., the "py here, as well as in Ezek. 27:23 (pj) 
and Amos 1:5 (l^S IfT'li), must be identified with the Babylonian Bit- 
Adini. The *m3> fi'^S of Amos 1 : 5 has been looked for elsewhere. Accord- 
ing to E. Robinson, Bib. Res., Ill, p. 556, it is Paradisus (cf. Ptol. Geog. v. 14), 
mod. Jusieh, cf. also Steiner and Hoilmann, ZAW. Ill (1883), p. 97. A 
Babylonian identification of Eden has been persistently sought. It has been 
brought into connection with the Babylonian district Karduniai [varr. 
Kar-du-ni-si, Gin-du-ni-su], so Rawlinson (vide DeUtzsch, Parodies, pp. 65 ff., 
133 ff.). Among a Ust of cities in the Sumerian language is mentioned Sipar 
Edina = Sippar of Eden (so Pinches, O.T. and Bab.-Ass. Record^ (1903), 
p. 70). Then there must be mentioned Gu-edin-na (thought by Hommel to 
be the old name for the Chaldaeans) [III R. 53, 4; II R. 59, Rev. 43; IV R. 
21*, no. 2, Rev. 19], nar-edin-na, kis-edin-na (rivers) which Hommel has 
brought into comparison with the name [cf. Hommel, Geog. u. Gesch. pp. 
241 ff.; vide Jeremias, A.T.A.O.^ (1906), pp. 188 f.]. In one of the great 
syllabaries (S*) edinu is synonym for sen* = "plain, desert." It is interesting 
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The presence of such curiously contradictory conceptions of the 
same place within the limits of a comparatively short narrative 
suggests the desirability of a closer examination of the form of the 
story and of the condition of the text. Even if we agree with Driver 
that we have in the Paradise story, as, indeed, in general in the 
early chapters of Genesis, the expression in allegorical dress of pro- 
found truths respecting the nature of man, and "that what we have 
to consider is not the question of the site of Paradise as a real locality, 
but the question of its site as it was pictured by the Hebrew nar- 
rator,"^ we have not rid our path of difficulties. Was the Paradise 
of the Hebrew narrator an ideal locality, whose only existence was 
in his own mind? That would accord well with Gen. 3:23f., but is 
quite inconsistent with Gen. 2:10-14. The latter passage clearly 
indicates that to the narrator Eden was a real locality, the site of 
which he was at pains to define. It may be contended, of course, 
that although the narrator pictured to himself a real locality, an 
imperfect knowledge of geography may have occasioned a faulty 
presentment of its situation. But even allowing this contention 
full weight, it cannot reconcile the fimdamental opposition of con- 
ceptions to which attention has been directed. The most feasible 
solution — and as we shall see it is one justified by other evidence — 

to note that 115 has no determinative y"l5|t which J appears to use when the 
land-name is unfamiliar (as li3 V'^^' Gen. 4:16), poetical (as "^yjllj V1K, 
Gen. 11:2) or comprehensive (as 'S'i'2 y"lK, Gen. 12:6, etc.). Familiar 
lands such as D'''1S53 have no determinative V"lS . It has been contended 
that "ITS was originally not a place-name at all, but meant "pleasure, 
delight," in which sense it is obviously used in II Sam. 1:24; Jer. 51:34; 
Ps. 36:9. In Gen. 18:12 J uses a fem. form TOI^ in this sense. This 

T ; V 

view is supported by the LXX renderings of "jlj as ^ Tp\}<l>i^ in Ezekiel and 
Joel [i.e.,Ezek.28:13; 31:9, 16, 18, 18; 36:35; Joel2:3]. The LXX reading 
for Isa. 51:3, however, is TrapaSeio-os , and for Genesis [2:8, 10, 15; 3:23, 24; 
4:16] it is 'ESe/x. The Vulgate renders the p3;2l"1y of Gen. 2:8 by 
paradisus voluntatis. This seems by implication the interpretation put upon 
it by Josephus {(^ryA 8c tov ©cov koX 7rapa8a<70v Trpos t^v avaroXrjv Kwra- 
^yorewToj. wavrolif TeftjXoTa <^ut(3 — Ant. I. i. 3], who knows of no land Eden 
[of. his IP passage to Gen. 4:16^-Nai'Sa roirov ovrw KaXov/juevov — Ant. I. ii. 2]. 

s Genesis (1904), pp. 57 f. 
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seems to lie in a surrender of the assumption that the whole section 
is the work of one hand and the reflection of one mind. We have 
to deal with a composite document, the constituent elements of which 
it is our task to determine. 

Analysis of the narrative. — The story of the Garden of Eden is 
contained in Gen. 2:8 — 3:24. This section in its turn forms part 
of a larger whole extending from 2:46 — ^3:24, and distinguished from 
the surrounding context by the use of the double name nin*' 
DTlbx .' Thus in Gen. 1 : 1 — 2 : 4a (also a whole and attributed to P) 
the divine name employed is D^ilbii . In chap. 4 again there is a 
sudden change to the use of nin"' alone. Modern criticism in general 
assigns the Eden story to J. 

An examination of the whole section [2 Aa — 3 : 24] reveals a curious 
mingling of subjects. The section opens with what purports to be 
an account of creation [vs. 46]. A "mist" goes up from the earth 
[vs. 6] and the man is formed [vs. 7]. After the statement in vs. 5, 
we expect an account of the creation of vegetation to follow. But 
at this stage the creation narrative is interrupted by the opening 
account of the Garden of Eden [vs. 8]. Vegetation of a particular 
kind'' (yy) is made to grow within the confines of the garden [vs. 9]. 

^ The distinctive use of the twofold name, may be due to the final 
redactor [RJ, who adopted this device to bridge over the incongruity 
occasioned by the sudden and unexplained change in the divine name from 
Elohim in the first chapter to Jahveh in the second. This seems the most 
plausible explanation, although others are possible. Thus J may have 
availed himself of an older document in which Elohim was employed, and 
added of his own accord Jahveh thereto. Or the composite name may be 
due to some Q^rl [Hin^ or Q'^flbK] which has crept into the text. The 
LXX and Vulgate, it should be observed, read most often 6 Ow [DTlblS]- 
In the conversation between the woman and the serpent, the name used is 
merely DTjbs^ [Gen. 3:1, 3, 5]. Whatever be the true explanation of the 
phenomenon, it can hardly represent a fusion of J and P sections dealing 
with the same theme. 

' Cf . the fi^TD and 3TD5 of vs. 4 which we should have expected here. 
Vs. 8 limits the garden to an orchard. It might be argued that other forms 
of vegetation than the Vj? may be comprised in the yK*1 of vs. 8, but 3>ti5 
in addition to its Uteral meaning of planting (trees, etc.) has the figurative 
sense of establishing [cf. Isa 51:16 (the heavens); Jer. 1:10; 18:9; 31:28 
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A river issues from Eden [vs. 10] which branches into four [vss. 
11-14.] The man is put into the garden with certain injunctions 
[vss. 15-17]. In vs. 18 we have the recognition that a help-meet is 
essential for the man. In vs. 19a we have an account of the creation 
of beasts and birds, but not of the help-meet which we were led to 
expect from the tenor of vs. 18. Then follows the naming of the 
beasts and birds [vs. 196]. Vss. 21 f. contain the delayed account 
of the creation of the help-meet, and her name [HISK]. Vs. 25 
furnishes the connecting link with chap. 3. Chap. 3, vss. 1-19, 
form a continuous narrative which flows logically and without in- 
terruption. In vs. 20 we have another name given to the woman 
[n^T]. Adam and Eve are clothed in skins [vs. 21] (in 3:7 their 
garments were aprons of fig leaves). The expulsion from the garden 
follows [vss. 22-24]. 

Obviously we have here the commingling of, at least, two origi- 
nally distinct narratives (1) a Creation story, (2) a Paradise story. 

The Creation story. — A continuous narrative is furnished by 
2:46, (5a), 7, 9a, 19a, 20, 18, 21, 22, 236 (or 3:20). Of the nature of 
redactional additions are vss. 56, 96, 196(?), 24. Vs. 23a is appar- 
ently a quotation from an old form of words used at a marriage 
ceremony. 

In the day that the Lord God made earth and heavens. (And no plant 
of the field was yet in the earth, and no herb of the field had yet sprung 
up.) .... And the Lord God formed the man of dust from the ground, and 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and the man became a Uving 

soul (And out of the ground the Lord God made to grow every 

tree that is pleasant to the sight and good for food.) .... And the Lord 
God formed from the ground every living thing of the field, and every 
fowl of the heavens, and brought [them] unto the man to see what he would 

call them (lit. it) And the man gave names to all cattle, and to the 

fowl of the heavens, and to every beast of the field; and for the man he had 

not found an help-meet for him And the Lord God said "It is not 

good that man should be alone. I will make an help-meet for him." .... 
And the Lord God caused to fall a deep sleep upon the man, and he slept, 

(people), etc.] which would be quite suitable here. It must, however, be 
acknowledged that where J employs the word elsewhere [i.e.. Gen. 21:33 (a 
tamarisk tree); Gen. 9:20 (a vineyard); Num. 24:6 [JE] (vine)] it is taken 
in the literal sense. 
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and he took one of his ribs and closed up the flesh after it. And the Lord 
God built the rib which he took from man into woman and he brought her 

unto the man (And the man said she shall be called woman because 

she was taken from man.) 

The Paradise story. — A continuous narrative is also furnished 
by 2:8, 9a, (96), 15-17; 3:1-19, 22-24. 

And the Lord God planted a garden eastward in Eden: and there he 
put the man whom he had formed. And out of the ground the Lord God 
made to grow every tree that is pleasant to the sight and good for food 
(the tree of life also in the midst of the garden and the tree of the knowledge 

of good and evil) And the Lord God took the man, aM put him 

into the garden of Eden to dress it and to keep it. And the Lord God com- 
manded the man, saying, Of every tree of the garden thou mayest freely 
eat, but of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt not eat of it; 

for in the day that thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die And 

the serpent was more subtil than any beast of the field which the Lord God 

had made. And he said, etc to vs. 19. (To this, perhaps the 

conclusion [vss. 22-24] falls to be added.) 

It may be supposed that the foregoing roughly indicates the two 
main documents of which the section is composed. They contain 
the matter of the two originals — ^which may have existed either in the 
form of oral tradition or written records — and probably even the 
actual wording in parts, but they have been worked over by J who 
appears to have fused them together, and cast their contents into 
the mold of his own style. That this is not a forced division is shown 
by the treatment meted out to it by Josephus, who claims [Ant, 
Pref., § 4] to follow the sacred books.* Josephus separates the crea- 
tion elements from the Paradise story.' He is clearly conscious of the 

* There can be no doubt that Josephus had other sources of information 
than the Massoretic text at hand. By some he is thought to be merely a 
clever compiler. Cf. Bloch, Quellen des Josephus (1879), also. Biichler, Rev. 
d. M. Juives, XXXII (1896), p. 199, and XXXIV (1898), p. 93. 

' Josephus [Ant. I. i. 2] treats in general terms of the formation of man 
[cf. Gen. 2:7], the name Adam, and the presentation of the creatures [cf. 
vs. 19], their naming [cf. vss. 196, 20], the recognition of the need of an help- 
meet [cf. vs. 18], the creation of woman [cf. 21, 22], and he cleverly unites the 
passages Gen. 2:23; 3:20 on the naming of woman. In Ant. I. i. 3-4 he 
takes up the Paradise narrative separately. 
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diversity between the creation account of Gen. 1:1 — 2-Aa and that 
in the section under review, explaining away the discrepancy by 
maintaining that after the seventh day Moses began <f>v(n.oXo'^eiv 
irepl rfji; t' avOpwirov KaTaa-Kevrj<;.^'' We must for the moment be 
content, however, merely to draw attention to the existence of these 
different documents without making any effort at closer delimitation. 
A third document. — It will be observed that no attempt has been 
made to include vss. 6, 10-14 in either of the foregoing. These 
verses are marked off for differential treatment by certain pecuUar 
characteristics. Since vss. 11-14 hinge on vs. 10, being of the 
nature of a gloss on that verse, our immediate concern is with vss. 6 
and 10. For convenience we reproduce the Hebrew. 

IT T -; IT •• ; T V 't ; • : I V AT T I ' v-;i" '• ; 

TOSis^b riT.i IIS" Dtjaii lan-ns nip^nb •rt'siz ».^^ nnsi lo 

T T : - T T ; •• T • T * MT " '.■ ' : " : i v •• •• •• t r : 

! rr^ao 

I" • T 

The peculiarities to note in connection with these two verses are: 

a) The absence of the name D'TlbK nifT' from both. In both 
cases we have every reason to expect the divine name. Observe in 
the context how each new phenomenon of creation is attributed to the 
active intervention of the Lord God — the Lord God made, the 
Lord God formed, the Lord God planted, made to grow, took, etc. 
It is the same in the first chapter of Genesis. Each new act of crea- 
tion is described to the power of the word of God. Each is intro- 
duced by the familiar phrase "And God said." In the present case 
both verses introduce phenomena, which consistently with the 
context ought to have been assigned to the activity of Jahveh 
Elohim. In vs. 6 an 15|i goes up either from, or upon," the earth. 

1° Since in his Preface he asserts that the great lawgiver only shrewdly 
hinted at some things, while others again he concealed in a dignified alle- 
gory, explaining expressly such things as it was expedient to discuss directly 
[jravTa yap rfj tS>v okmv tftmu (rvp^mvov i\a r^v Biadtcriv, to. fiiv alviTTO/JLivov 
Tov vofioOerov Se^iois, ra 8' dWijyopovvros fiera <Te.iJi.v6n)T<K, oo-o 8' i$ ev^euxs 
Xeyco-fci iTwi4>ept, ravra pijrws c/x^avt^ovTos], Josephus probably means by 
^va-ioXoyav some allegorical or enigmatical treatment of the subject. 

" bs so in Merx, Chrestomathia Targumica (1888), also Haupt, Proceed- 
ings of American Oriental Society, 1896, pp. 158 ff. 
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In vs. 10 a river issues forth from Eden. We should thus have 
expected in vs. 6 .... IS* Q^'SlbH m»T' b5||1 and in vs. 10 

.... inD n^nb« nin" Ksi^i. 

T T .. - 

6) A second point to notice is that the grammatical cast of both 
verses is the same, and that in this respect also they differ from the 
context. Take vs. 6, for instance. The "tense" of the sentence is 
the imperfect probably with jussive force. "And an IS shall go up 
from (upon) the earth and shall water the whole surface of the ground." 
Or it may be "and let an ^i< go up," etc., "and let it water," etc. It 
is not merely a "continuation of the descriptive sentence by the 
imperfect and consecutive perfect" [Dillmann]. In vs. 10 we have 
an unusual construction — ^the participle followed by an imperfect.'^ 
It almost seems as if by the use of the participle an attempt had been 
made by the Massoretes to get back to the perfect in this manner 
since the form of the sentence denied them otherwise. The original 
reading in accord with vs. 6 was, no doubt, JiS^ not U^S'' . 

c) The tenor of the verses marks them off from the surrounding 
text. It has long been recognized that vss. 10-14 had no part in the 
original narrative.'' They obviously interrupt it. Holzinger, too, 
has recognized the individuality of vs. 6, and thinks that it once 
stood after vs. 8 in the description of the garden." As we have 
shown above in our analysis, they can be removed without incon- 
venience from their place in the text for separate consideration. 
According to 10a a distinction must be made between Eden and the 
garden. It has never been evident why such distinction should be 
made. That Eden and the garden have separate identities might be 
maintained from the ']n5S"ia of 8a, but the 3 has all the appear- 
ance of an interpolation introduced to justify and support the reading 



12 "The participle, followed by the imperfect and the consecutive perfect, 
expresses continuance; whether in the past or in the present of the author, 
may seem doubtful. The statement of purpose, rilpiDtlb , leads rather to 
the former conclusion." — Dillmann, Genesis (Eng. transl.), I (1897), p. 123. 

" Such is the view, e.g., of Ewald, Dilhnann, Bunsen, Toy, Holzinger, 
Gunkel, Cheyne. 

"Cf., however, Cheyne, En. B., s.v. "Paradise," col. 3573. 
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of 10a.'* Why, too, should the source of the river be outside the 
garden? Nothing in the narrative hangs on a distinction between 
Eden and the garden. The phrase "from there it shall be divided" 
only increases the confusion of ideas into which the verse throws 
us. Was the river divided before it reached the garden, or in the 
garden, or after it left the garden? Some critics argue for the 
separation taking place at the boundary of the garden or just within 
the garden at the point where the river is about to make its exit. 
But these are problems that only those who defend the unity of the 
section are called upon to solve. They serve to justify our separa- 
tion of vss. 10-14 from the surrounding text. 

The only cormection these verses have with the story of Eden 
is found in 10a. There we learn that a river went forth from Eden 
to water the garden. So runs the Massoretic text. It may be 
asked, is this not proof that vs. 10 at least belongs to the Paradise 
narrative ? So strongly, however, does the evidence weigh against 
the inclusion of vs. 10, that we are rather compelled to look for some 
explanation of the occurrence of the word py here at all. We very 
much doubt if the original text had it. It is much more probable 
that the reading was "py instead of py,'* a change that is but 
sUght and could easily have been made. Slight carelessness on the 
part of a scribe would suffice to create confusion between the "^ and 

" Elsewhere the garden appears to be identified with Eden, if indeed 
",iy is to be taken as a place-name. Thus we have "ny"P merely. Gen. 
2:15; 3:23, 24; Ezek. 36:35 [where "the desolate land" shall become 
"iiyjjiS]; so also Joel 2:3. The identification of the garden with Eden is 
more obvious in Isa. 51:3, where 'r\$ is found in poetic apposition with 
nin^'lji , and in Ezek. 28:13 with D^nbi^'lS • Identity is also suggested 
in Ezek. 31 : 8, 9. It is thus exceedingly probable that the liy3"p of Gen. 
8a was originally "jTy'iJ • Indeed if the true reading were 'lys we should 
scarcely expect "jj and "nyn to be joined by the maqqeph. The 3 is antago- 
nistic to the spirit of the maqqeph. In the editions of Ginsburg and Baer, 
e.g., the maqqeph is omitted, but to all seeming it is the J, that should be 
removed instead. This is an emendation already suggested by Reuss. 

1^ Perhaps instead of I'lyS or I'^yjJ in vs. 10 we should read TS^J spring 
or fountain, in apposition to "IHS . 
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the 1 , more especially in the period prior to the introduction of the 
square character, when these letters were of the same size and a 
slight irregularity in the horizontal lines would serve to make them 
indistinguishable." But this question of the substitution of 'il? for 
"^y takes us back to a further consideration of vs. 6. 

In vs. 6 we are told that "an 15< shall go up from (upon) the 
earth and shall water the whole surface of the ground." The 
meaning of nit is not very clear. The word occurs in only one other 
passage of the Old Testament [Job 36:27] where the interpretation 
is not obvious. Indeed the whole passage here is obscure and diffi- 
cult.^' The LXX reads [Gen. 2:6] vtjyr) Se ave^aivev k.t.X., and 
on the strength of this reading^* we may reconstruct the original 
Hebrew as ... . nbyp T?1 — a reconstruction that has been 
suggested before now. If "py , then, was the reading of the original 
text, why was "lit substituted ? The reason is not far to seek. In 
Dlit and HaiS we have a play upon words such as the Hebrew 
mind took delight in — DIS is formed from the n/^Tit . This play 
upon words has been extended by some later priestly investigator who 
conceived the brilliant idea of substituting IN; for ""'? . An lit 
ascends from the earth and Dlit is formed from the ni21S .^^ 



" Cf., e.g., the "I and the 1 of the Siloam Inscription. 

»8 The passage runs ITl^fb "WZ ^pr D"''a'"'StD3 y^"' ""S— literally: 

l": TT It *at ■•;■ "t; • 

"For he shall draw up the drops of water, they (or perhaps he — reading pT"') 
shall refine [or perhaps store up, bind up — V^ppT , cf • ' ff'pT = 'fetters ' (or 
Aram. 5tp^T= wine-skin)] the rain to its (hisf) ? (mist? or cistern?)." 
Some critics wish to read 'nitDb = "to his water-skin." There appears to 
be an inclination to identify "IX with Ass. ediX "flood, floodwater," but 
this must be regarded with Zimmern [K.A.T.^ (1903), p. 529] as doubtful. 

" The LXX is supported in this reading by the Peshitta and the Vulgate. 
Aquila has imfiXva-fio?. 

^ There is another play upon words in the section of which we treat. 
Compare the C'llJ of Gen. 2:25 [ = "naked," V'T^] with the UT^^ of Gen. 

T T 

3:1 [ = " crafty, shrewd," V'u'^y]. As Gen. 2:25 is a later interpolation, we 
may be justified in assuming that the same hand which introduced this 
verse, is responsible for the substitution of 1!»t for "py . 
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This "yy , moreover, would give us a valuable additional connect- 
ing link between vss. 6 and 10. These sentences would then run : 

• . • • ry[nto «s^ insi lo 

I •- T " •• " T T J 

In respect both of form and matter these verses purport to be a 
fragment of a creation story. As we know from Babylonian litera- 
ture there could be several theories of creation existing sid by side 
among the same people. Even in the Old Testament we have traces 
of more than one cosmogony and several cosmogonic echoes.^' The 
verses before us, moreover, were to all seeming consecutive portions 
of the same document. Adhering to a strictly literal interpretation 
of the verses, we should say that this document formed a cosmogonic 
narrative, wherein, after the fashion of the cosmogony of P [Gen. 
1:1 — ^2 :4a], the several acts of creation resulted from the divine 
command. 

We have now distinguished in the section Gen. 2:46 — 3:24, three 
separate sources or docimients: (1) a creation story, which for con- 
venience we shall call c, (2) the garden story, which we shall call g, 
and (3) a cosmogonic fragment, which since it centers on the foun- 
tain (TJ?) we shall denote /. 

It is of interest and of importance to compare the three creation 
stories or fragments of such, which, if our analysis be correct, we 
find within such short compass. These are our c and / documents, 
and the cosmogony of P [Gen. 1 : 1 — 2 :4a]. 

a) The c documents.— According to c, when the earth and heavens 
are fashioned by God, the earth is dry— so dry that no vegetation can 
grow upon it. The impHcation [cf. vs. 56] is that the earth will be 
watered by rain. The author of c does not seem to be acquainted with 
any other means of irrigation. He makes no mention of any great body 



^' Cf . (in addition to the cosmogonies in the first two chapters of Genesis) 
Job 38:4-11; Prov. 8:23-29. We have cosmogonic echoes in Gen. 49:25; 
Judg. 5:20; Job 15:7, 8; and figurative reflections of the Babylonian myth 
in Isa. 27:1; 51:96; Ps. 74:13, 14; 89:10, 11; Job 3:8; 9:13; 26:12, 13. 
On the various Babylonian creation myths vide Weber, Litteratur der Baby- 
lonier und Assyrer (1906), pp. 40-60. 
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of water, such as seas, or rivers. Nor is this an accidental omission 
due to J. It is inherent in the document itself as is manifest from 
vss. 19, 20, where only "beasts of the field" and "fowls of the air" 
are included in the creation of the animals. No mention is made of 
the denizens of the deep, so conspicuous in P's cosmogony— no 
waters bringing forth abundantly the moving thing that hath life" 
[cf. Gen. 1:20-22]. 

c is the simplest of our three cosmogonic documents. Its con- 
ception of the Deity and of the universe is the most rudimentary. 
God labors in the process of creation. He shapes the earth and 
heavens, forms man of dust from the ground, and out of the ground 
fashions the beasts of the field and the fowl of the air. The notion 
of creation here presented could only have been the expression of 
the reflections of a people of primitive culture. The outlook is 
circumscribed. It is the cosmogony of a child of nature. The 
surrounding is that of the desert, where water is scarce, where the 
earth is dry and dusty, and where vegetation springs luxuriant after 
rain. There is here none of the sublimity of P's narrative, where 
God but spake and it was done. 

b) The f document. — Short though it is, this fragment takes us 
into an entirely different atmosphere. We are at once conscious of 
a wider and more comprehensive outlook, the fruits of riper specula- 
tion. If c is the outcome of desert musings, / is the product of 
culture in a land of cultivation. The author of / has in his mind's 
eye a grand terrestrial scheme of irrigation. Four rivers branch off 
from a parent river, which in its turn is fed from a foxmtain — ^no 
doubt one of the foxmtains of the great deep.^^ The parent river is 
probably the circumfluent Okeanos.^' The four great world rivers — 

^a. Gen. 7:116 (F); 8:2 (?) [(nS^) Dinn ttyTQ]; Prov. 8:28 

[Dinn niD^j]; Job 38:16 [n;-^5n3]. 

^ An all-encircling Okeanos, known to the Greeks of Homeric times, was 
also believed in by the Babylonians. The well-known Mappa Mundi in 
the British Museum [No. 92687; cf. C.T., XXII, 48] depicts the world 
encircled by a nor marratum ("bitter river," viz. salt sea). The nar mar- 
ratum is not merely the Persian Gulf, as some commentators assume. It is 
the ocean, the river which encircles the earth. In one of the Assyrian 
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perhaps one for each of the great world divisions — leave it to rejoin 
it again. "Unto the place whence the rivers go, thither they return 
again."^^ 

Such conceptions as these could only originate among a people 
familiar with broad and extensive waterways. There can be no 
hesitation in fixing the birthplace of /. Babylonia is writ large upon 
it. The terminations of the names Pishon and Gihon, too, suggest 
Hebraized forms of Babylonian-Assyrian names terminating in dnu. 
Even the form of sentence with the subject preceding the verb is 
after true Babylonian fashion.^^ 

c) The P cosmogony. — In Gen. 1:1 — 2:4a we recognize the work 
of a writer who has a grand conception of the universe and a noble 
and exalted conception of God. The outlook revealed is wide, and 
the scheme of creation logical. He covers the whole universe in his 
range. His cosmology, however, is still tinged with the crudities 
of early speculative philosophy. To the writer of P the heaven 
is still a solid roof overhead restraining the waters of the primeval 
abyss with floodgates whence these waters escape as rain [cf. Gen. 
7:11]. But his education has been extensive. He knows of the 
wonders of the heavens. He can appreciate the value of the planet- 
ary orbs for omens [nhs^], for the determination of the sacred 
seasons [D"''73''i3], and for recording time in general [D'^pffil W'T]. 
He knows of the "great sea-serpents" [D'^bha DrSri], presupposing 

syllabaries marratu is given as synonymous with unqu, ring. The circular 
shape of the earth (probably a deduction from the form of the horizon) 
seems to be the assumption underlying such passages as Isa. 40:22; Prov. 
8:27; Job 26:10. In Fs. 65:10 (9) behind the figurative language we have 
possibly the thought of the ocean as the D"'nbi5 ZibS , or canal of God. 
According to Josephus the river of Eden is the rives that surrounds the earth. 
['Ap&Tai S' ovTos o K^TTOs VTTo evos woTOjuoS, Traaav ev kvk\<j> ttjv yijv TrepippeovTOi, 
OS eis T&j-a-apa fifp-q (rxllerai. k.t.X. — Ant. I. i. 3]. We do not know what 
authority Josephus followed, but his account is certainly in conformity with 
the spirit of the / document and may represent an earlier and better form 
of text free from disfiguring emendations. 

2*Eccles. 1:7. 

^' Pride of place might have been given to the subject in vss. 6 and 10 
as a direct translation from a Babylonian original. 
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a general acquaintance with the great deep and the tales of adventur- 
ous sea-farers. His repeated use of Y)2 implies also a general knowl- 
edge of the various species of beasts, birds, fishes, and insects. P's 
conception of God although lofty is not altogether free from anthro- 
pomorphism. It is sufficient, however, that God should speak 
(almost the minimum of effort),^' and it is done. Man made in God's 
image has forthwith dominion over the creatures. The horizon of 
the author of P is much more extended than that of c for instance. 
He is the product of a richer civilization. 

A detailed consideration of g need not occupy our attention here. 
It is so obviously different from the other documents that it is quite 
unnecessary to emphasize the distinction. 

The nature of the documents we have thus briefly reviewed, their 
manner of thought and style of diction, fully justify their separation. 
It only remains to give sufficient reason for the cause and manner 
of their compilation. 

The combination of c and g. — It will be readily acknowledged that 
g presupposes a creation narrative. It deals with the creation epoch, 
with the first man and woman, and the first creatures. A direct 
connection with a preceding cosmogony is even indicated by such 
references as "the man whom he had fashioned" [2:86] "the beasts 
of the field which the Lord God had made "[3:1]. Was this preceding 
narrative of creation our c? It is natural to infer from their present 
connection that it was, and this view receives support from the dic- 
tion of the two phrases quoted, re-echoing as it does the phraseology 
of 2:19, 20. The documents thus display a certain relationship 
which cannot, and need not, be set aside. Their harmony of diction 
lends confirmation to the opinion already expressed that from what- 
ever sources the original compiler (probably J) drew his material he 
made free use of it, molding it to his own style. 

But common sense demands that the union of diverse documents 
such as c and g should be a union of entities, not a fusion, such as 
we find here, where passages from the one document are taken out 



^ For the doctrine of creation by the mere exercise of thought, we must 
turn to India. 
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and spread broadcast through the pages of the other. How, then, 
is it possible to account for the remarkable interweaving of the 
documents ? On the surface there seems no good reason for it. If, 
say, the working-over of c and g had been by different hands, and g 
had thus possessed certain cosmogonic elements of its own, which 
could be supplanted by corresponding portions of c, such interlacing 
of sources would be natural, since documents become fused together 
in this manner, not because of dissimilarity, but because they have 
certain elements in common. Such case, however, is not applicable 
here. 

The rearrangement of the text and consequent mingling of docu- 
ments may be traced to the editorial manipulation of a late period. 
The creation narrative, as we know, has been disseminated through 
the opening passages of the Paradise story in a remarkable maimer, 
the result, it may be, of an attempt to exhibit a logical order in the 
development of events. For an explanation we need not look farther 
than the statement of 2:86 — "and there (i.e., in the garden) -he put 
the man whom he had formed." We have here no mention of woman, 
nor of the beasts of the field. If this represents the original phras- 
ing — as there is every reason to believe^' — anyone reading the 
Paradise story critically might reasonably wonder at the inconsistency 
of a narrative which began by assigning occupation of the garden 
to the man alone, and then suddenly brought on the scene the woman 
and the serpent.^* When the text had acquired a special sacredness, 
a remedy could not be sought in the ordinary way by means of the 
requisite additions and corresponding grammatical alterations. It 
was a clever solution of the difficulty that suggested itself. By 

" This ignoring of the woman who plays so important a part in the nar- 
rative, is perhaps typically oriental. Cf. 3:22-24, where again there is no 
mention of woman. 

^ Josephus, who had no doubt access to works, bearing on the sacred 
records, which have been lost, or to traditions respecting treatment of text 
and interpolation of subject matter which are no longer preserved, takes the 
creation narrative in Gen. chap. 2 (our c), as a complete document preceding 
the Paradise story (g). He expressly states that God brought Adam and his 
wife into the garden, and explains that at that time the serpent lived with 
them [cf. Ant. I. i. 3 f.]. 
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rearranging the text suitably, it might be made to appear that woman 
was created after man was put in the garden. The same, too, with 
the beasts of the field. Thus it comes about that the creation of 
woman, and of the beasts of the field, is made to appear as a work 
performed by the Lord God within the garden, while the language 
used, as can be readily observed, conveys not the slightest hint that 
such was really the case. If these acts of creation had been per- 
formed within the garden, it is scarcely possible to believe from. the 
style of the Paradise narrative that all reference to the surroimdings 
could have been suppressed. 

Then, again, there are flaws in the welding. In 2:86 we are told 
that the Lord God planted a garden and put (DiS*1) there the man 
whom he had fashioned. In vs. 15 we are again told that the Lord 
God took the man and settled him (inri3*1) in the garden "to dress 
it and to keep it" (ni'JSIDb^ '!^1J3>b). There is no apparent need 
for a repetition of the statement that man was put into the 
garden. Still, this is not a point to which much value can be 
attached. Mere repetition of the same fact in an altered form of 
words is not evidence calculated to impugn the unity of a writing — 
if that were all. But note the anomaly in vs. 15. The word 13 is 
masculine, and yet we read that the man was appointed fmz's'b 
^"'131233^ . The feminine suffixes here make it evident that the 

T : T ; 

reference was originally not to the garden but to the H'^IK of the 
creation narrative. Nor can the passage even be construed into an 
implicit reference to the H^iSlS of the garden. It was part of "man's 
punishment that he was sent back " to till the groimd whence he was 
taken" [3:23]. The dressing and keeping of the HSHS was the 
duty assigned to man in the creation narrative. Thus in vs. 15 we 
have part of c masquerading as part of g. 

Then there is the problem of the / document. Why such obvi- 
ously extraneous matter as is here contained should be mixed up 
with the other documents is not very obvious. Might it be that 
the notion of a pleasure-graden demanded that there be fountains 
and streams as well as all sorts of pleasant trees? The famous 
"Hanging Gardens" of Babylon were after this manner. Engines 
were installed in the foimdations to pump up water for their running 
streams. 
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Wo lag das Parodies f — We are now approaching the end of oiir 
inquiry. There remains but to fix the site of Eden, or rather the 
Pleasure-garden, in accordance with our analysis. This compels 
us to a twofold consideration of site. In the first place there is the 
site of the Pleasure-garden according to the Paradise story proper 
(the g document), and in the second place there is the site of "Eden" 
as it is presented after the compilation of the documents. 

According to g the man after his creation is set in a garden filled 
with "every tree that is pleasant to the sight and good for food." 
The point meant to be emphasized clearly is that the man has been 
thus appointed to a life of luxury and ease. There is no need to 
labor. His food is ready to hand. He is warned, however, against 
aspiring to the peculiar privileges and attributes of Deity.^' These, 
as we learn from the context, are (1) "the knowing of good and evil," 
viz., the power of discriminating between right and wrong, or perhaps, 
simply, of exercising the faculty of reason [cf., 3 : 5, 23], (2) the posses- 
sion of immortahty. Hence we learn indirectly what were regarded 
as the special attributes of Deity at the date of the narrative.'" The 
man and woman, at the instigation of the serpent, '^ partake of the 
forbidden fruit, and thereby become possessed of one divine attri- 
bute — ^the sense of right and wrong. In consequence man forthwith 
became responsible for his conduct, where hitherto he had been 
irresponsible. He has become in part divine without being "fitted 
otherwise for his high estate. "Behold the man is become as one 
of us knowing good and evil" [3:22]. To man, however, the other 
attribute of immortality is denied by a timely exclusion from the 
garden [3:226, 23 f.]. 

It is evident that the whole narrative is a figure of speech enshrin- 
ing the doctrine of an irresponsible and sinless state in which man was 
created, whence he passed into one responsible and sinful. It 



^ The man is not told that the tree, or rather trees — for no doubt the 
tree of life was included in the prohibition also — possessed such properties. 
It is the serpent, presumably by divination of some sort (see below), who 
acquires the secret and divulges it to the woman. 

^ This is also the Babylonian conception. When the God Ea created the 
man Adapa, we are told "wisdom he gave him, eternal life he gave him not." 
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draws attention to the semi-divine in man — ^the possession of wisdom 
which so separates him from the rest of the animal world. From 
what we can gather there appears to have been no definite location 
of the garden in the mind of the narrator. His Pleasure-garden is 
an ideal locality. With the expulsion of Adam and Eve it is closed 
forever to mankind. If the U1^^2 of 2:8 belonged to the original 
narrative, and is to be interpreted "eastward," then, perhaps, the 
garden may have been vaguely conceived of as situated somewhere 
in the east, beyond the ocean perhaps,'^ and the "flame of a sword 
which turned either way" may be figurative of the rays of the rising 
sun. 

The other site — the site of the Pleasure-garden as indicated by 
the Massoretic text — is far to seek. We may with perfect safety 

'' TEHD . There is a verb iStTS meaning "to practice divination, use 

T T 

enchantment, etc.," which may or may not be connected with TDn3 . Used 

T T ^ 

only in the Pielj it is generally regarded as a denominative from ISHS . 

^ ^ T T 

There is this objection, however, that the Aramaic has 123)13 but no TTmS . 

•* ~ T T 

If TEn" , then, be not a derivative of IZjnS , we have new insight into the 
appearance on the scene of the yjro in the r61e of tempter. It gives the 

T T 

reason of his impHed acquaintance with the divine secrets. [Note J's use 
of the word in Gen. 30:27; 44:5, 15 (story of Joseph), and that of the 
noun irn; ("divination, enchantment") by JE,"Num. 23:23; 24:1 (story 
of Balaam).] A play upon words, such as this view would admit of, makes 
a strong appeal to the Hebrew imagination. The choice may even have 
fallen on the serpent from its having "poison under its tongue," a physical 
feature which could readily be travestied figuratively [cf., e.g.. Job. 20:12; 
Ps. 10:7, etc.]. 

32 Cf. Ethiopic Enoch [LXXX. iii. 2ff.]: "And thence I went over the 
summits of those mountains, far towards the East, and passed above the 

Erythrean Sea [here = Indian Ocean], and went far from it and I 

came into the garden of righteousness, and saw .... the tree of wisdom 
.... and the holy angel Rufael, who was with me, answered me and said, 
'This is the tree of wisdom of which thy old father and thy aged mother, who 
were before thee, have eaten, and they recognized that they were naked and 
they were driven out of the garden.' " — R. H. Charles, Book of Enoch (1893), 
pp. 102 f . So also Ephrem Syrus and Cosmas Indicopleustes transported 
Eden to the other side of the ocean. Up[Ar]sukunnakku, the council 
chamber of the Babylonian gods, was conceived of as situated on the earth 
in the east in the mountains of sunrise not far from the edge of the world. 
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aver that it cannot be found at all. "A river branching into four, 
of which two are the Tigris and Euphrates, corresponds to nothing 
which is to be found — or, we may safely add, was ever to be found — 
on the surface of the earth."'' The incorporation of the / document 
gave to the Pleasure-garden a semblance of reality and an apparent 
definiteness of location, that were entirely absent from the Paradise 
story proper. The situation was not improved by the modifications 
made on the text from time to time, of which the main were the mis- 
taken interpretation of "HT as a place-name, the substitution of 
"ly for "''y in vs. 10 (if indeed this did not take place in the / document 
before incorporation and thereby furnish the reason for the incorpora- 
tion), and the interpolation of 2 before "pT in vs. 8. Hence an 
entirely artificial "Eden" came into being which has proved the 
despair of critics. Nor is it only modern critics who have been 
puzzled. In vss. 1 1-14 we have quite a little commentary on the rivers 
of "Eden." The form of vs. 145 suggests that originally the names 
merely of the rivers were furnished. The rest of the geographical 
information in vss. 11-14 has been added from time to time — it 
may be, in the form of interlinear'* scholia which ultimately crept 
into the text.'^ But why pursue the subject further! It is, as we 



33 Driver, Genesis (1904-), p. 58. 

** The earliest Massoretic notes, the so-called Massorah pana, were 
written on the outer and inner margins; but there is at least one case in which 
such notes are found between the lines of the Hebrew text [a MS in the 
possession of Dr. Gaster, vide Illustrated Bibles, p. 12]. We are therefore 
justified in assuming the possibility of interlinear additions in times pre- 
Massoretic when the text was not yet rigid. 

^ Thus one early scholiast, to obviate the obscurity of the names of the 
rivers, identified the Pishon with the river "which compasseth the whole land 
of Havilah," and the Gihon with that "which compasseth the whole land of 
Gush." The Hiddeqel is defined as "that which goeth in front of Assyria." 
The impression we gather from such explanatory comments is that the com- 
mentator had before him some early, and therefore crude, map of the world. 
But even the explanations he furnishes are not altogether satisfactory. 
Cush and Assyria were famiUar land-names to the Hebrews, but Havilah 
was apparently unknown. A second commentator consequently adds after 
Havilah "where there is gold," while yet a third, either to make the identifica- 
tion clearer or to display his own knowledge, contributes the additional 
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have said, an entirely artificial "Eden" that the Massoretic text 
presents for our consideration. To attempt to locate it is folly. 

Here, then, we may let the matter rest. The real "Eden" has 
no existence in reality, while the site of the artificial "Eden" is, and 
will forever remain indeterminable. 



information "and the gold of that land is good, and there is bdellium and the 
onyx stone." These comments, so suggestive of Babylonian-Assyrian lists, 
encouraged Delitzsch to sift the appropriate cuneiform material without, 
however, obtaining much reward for his efforts. 

The very fact that three out of the four rivers whose names are given 
require explanatory comment, constitutes in itself strong proof of the foreign 
origin of that particular part of the narrative. The only river that explains 
itself is the Euphrates (Perath), which from its comparative nearness was 
familiar to the Hebrews. 



